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OXFORD PARLIAMENTARY LEADERS 
IN THE CIVIL WAR. 


Tue elder University has been frequently 
eulogized for her loyalty to the unfortunate 
house of Stewart. Within her grey walls 
for some four years Charles I. established 
his head-quarters when at war with his people ; 
hither he summoned his phantom Parlia- 
ment in opposition to the powerful and 
uncompromising Long Parliament at West- 
minster ; and here, nn Toate days, John Wesley 
declared that should a man walk abroad in 
the town, he would be treading upon the 
skulls of dead Jacobites. 

But, as is well known, many leading men 
of the popular party had received their 
early education at the knees of our venerable 
Alma Mater. Sir John Eliot—‘“ lion Eliot, 
that grand Englishman ”—spent three years 
at Exeter College; and, although he did 
not take a degree, there is evidence that 
he by no means neglected his studies. 
William Strode, one of the famous five 
members of the House of Commons impeached 


la | both as to Church and State. 


_ by Charles I. in 1642, passed two years at the 
same College and achieved a degree. Sir 
John Meynard, the judge, was also a graduate 
of Exeter, and founded two lectureships 
therein. Henry Rolle, the judge, was of 
Exeter ; and Thomas Chaloner the regicide, 
who gave a silver “‘ eard pot ” to the College. 
Sir John Robartes, Bt., second Baron 
Robartes and first Earl of Radnor, entered 
Exeter as a fellow-commoner, where, accord- 
ing to Wood, he “sucked in ”’ evil principles 
He held the 
rank of Field-Marshal in Essex’s army, 
contributed to the ‘ Epithalamia,’ a volume 
of poems of 1625 (the year he entered 
Exeter); and left “the hangings and 
traverse to it” in his study to the Rector 
of his College on going down from Oxford. 
Philip, fourth Baron Wharton, and _ his 
brother Sir Thomas Wharton were at 
Exeter together. Lord Wharton, whose 
beautiful portrait by Van Dyck _ belongs 
to the Emperor of Russia, gave a silver-gilt 
bowl and cover to his College—Sir Thomas 
presenting a silver “‘ eard pot.” Sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, Bt.. first Baron Ashley and 
first Earl of Shaftesbury, the celebrated 
statesman, intriguer, and Lord High Chan- 
cellor, was a gentleman-commoner of Exeter. 
He has told us how he took a leading part 
in the schools, “coursing” with other 
Exonians against Christ Church. This 
coursing ‘‘ was in older times, I believe, 
intended for a fair trial of learning and skill 
in logic, metaphysics, and school divinity ”’ ; 


but by Cooper’s time it had degenerated into 
little better than a free fight. He also was 
instrumental in causing that ‘ill custom of 
tucking freshmen” to be discontinued ; 
and in preventing the senior Fellows from 
altering “the beer of the College, which 
was stronger than other Colleges.” He 
gave a silver tankard to Exeter. Shaftes- 
bury’s uncle by marriage Edward Tooker 
and his cousins John and Giles Tooker 
were of the same College. His younger 
brother, George Cooper, was a contem- 
porary there of the last of these in 1642. 
Magdalen College, “the very nursery of 
Puritans,” claims John Hampden as a son. 
Thirty-three years after his matriculation, 
among the plate lent to the King one piece 
was probably that described as “ cantharus 
ex dono Ioannis Hamden Buckinghamiensis, 
1610.”’ This is one of life’s little ironies ; 
for, like the greater part of the Oxford 
plate of the period, Hampden’s gift was 
doubtless converted—by way of the melting- 
pot—into current coin on behalf of the royal 
cause. George Wither, the Puritan poet, 
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was of the same house; so were William 
Russell, fifth Earl and first Duke of Bedford ; 
Sir Anthony Morgan, the soldier, who, 
migrating from the neighbouring Hall, was 
son of a Magdalen Fellow and Principal of 
Alban Hall; and Arthur Goodwin, friend 
and colleague of Hampden, with whom as 
an undergraduate he contributed Latin 
verses to the College collection on the 


death of Henry, Prince of Wales, entitled | 


as a moderate Parliamentarian, suffered 
from the tender mercies of both parties. 
The prominent Puritan divines bred at 
Magdalen Hall include Philip Nye, the 
Independent ; Henry Hurst, a sometime 
Magdalen chorister, ejected from St. Mat- 
thew’s, Friday Street, under the Act of 
Uniformity ; Nathaniel Hardy, who con- 
formed and became Dean of Rochester ; and 
Thomas Horne, the Presbyterian Head Master 


‘Luetus Posthumus.’ Magdalen Hall had} of Eton. One of the sons of the last named, 
grown up under the shadow of the College | William Horne—an under master at his old 
through the gradual settlement of those school and Fellow of King’s—became the 


who, while free to profit by the instruction 
of the Grammar Master, were not them- 
selves members of the founder’s Grammar 
School. In process of time the Grammar 
Hall had largely usurped the premises of 
the School, and had become a recognized 
University institution. The cuckoo’s nest 
—Wood calls it a ‘nest of Precisians 
had thriven marvellously under the pro- 
tection of the lilies of Magdalen. Dr. John 
Wilkinson, who as Fellow of Magdalen had 
been tutor to Prince Henry, during his long 
tenure of the Principalship (which lasted 
until the beginning of the war) had made 
the Hall the chief seminary and stronghold 
of the Puritans in Oxford. He was after- 
wards President of the College, and was 
succeeded at the Hall by his nephew Henry 
Wilkinson, “‘Dean Harry,” who was also 
Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy. 
Another Henry Wilkinson, ‘‘ Long Harry,” 
also of the Hall and Canon of Christ Church, 
was, like his namesake, one of the Parlia- 
mentary Visitors to the University and 
Mergaret Professor of Divinity. 

Among other alumni of this Hall were 
Sir Harry Vane the younger (his father was 
of Brasenose), who, characteristically, dis- 
covered after a brief sojourn that he could 
not take the oaths required of him, and 
left without metriculation; Sir Matthew 
Hale, Chief Justice, and in 1659 M.P. for 
his University; Sir William Waller, the 
famous general, nicknamed by his admirers 
** William the Conqueror”; Robert Ham- 
mond, the soldier, who as Governor of the 
Isle of Wight became the unwilling gaoler 
of Charles I. at Carisbrooke Castle; John 
Lisle, regicide, and one of Cromwell’s House 
of Peers, who was assassinated at Lausanne 
after the Restoration, leaving his widow 
Alice to be the victim of a famous judicial 


murder by Lord Jeffreys; Edward Leigh, | 


miscellaneous writer, lay theologian, soldier, 
and member of Parliament ; and Sir Ralph 
Verney, Bt.—son of Sir Edmund Verney, 
the royal standard-bearer at Edgehill—who, 


first Etonian and married Head Master of 
Harrow. Some years ago Mr. R. Townsend 
Warner discovered among the Verney 
Papers a letter of July, 1682, referring to 
Harrow School under Horne, in which the 
writer stated that the number of boys “ wes. 
generaly abought six score ; but in ye town 
their are maney bording houses.” 
A. R. BAYLey. 
be continued.) 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK’S PLAYS. 


Tue different editions of T. L. Peacock’s. 
works which have appeared since his death 
in 1866 contain no allusion to his three 
unpublished plays, and a diligent search 
for references to them has produced only 
one mention of their existence. This is. 
# cursory notice of a few lines contained in 
Sir Henry Cole’s ‘Biographical Notes of 
T. L. Peacock,’ of which ten copies were 
printed about 1875, and privately circulated. 
This neglect is very strange, since examina- 
tion shows that they are most interesting 
and highly characteristic of their author. 
They are to be found in the Manuscript 
Department of the British Museum, in 
vol. 36.816—this being the second volume 
of ‘The Literary Remains of Thomas Love 
Peacock,’ which were purchased by the 
Trustees of the Museum of Mrs. Edith 
Clarke in 1903. In all three instances they 
are holographic. The handwriting is easily 
legible, presenting an agreeable contrast 
in this respect to most documents from 
Peacock’s pen. 

Included in ‘The Literary Remains ” 
are also a list of the dramatis person of a 
tragedy called ‘Otho’ and the opening 
scene of a play entitled ‘ Virginia.’ A!- 
though these have, like the others, remained 
unnoticed and unmentioned, the idea of 
Peacock being a playwright in addition 
to a novelist and poet should not come 
altogether as a surprise, for Mrs. Clarke 
states in the ‘ Biographical Notice’ of her 
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grandfather that while he was on board the 
Venerable in 1808 plays were acted for 
which he wrote prologues. We know further 
that he wrote a prologue and epilogue for 
Tobin’s comedy of ‘The Guardians,’ which 
was performed eight years later. These 
were both included in Cole’s 1875 edition. 
In later years, moreover, he wrote the critiques 
of the opera for 2'he Globe, and subsequently 
for The Examiner during the time that 
Fonblanque—a former friend of both Shelley 
and himself—was editor and _ proprietor. 
Mrs. Clarke states, too, that he seldom 
failed to take his seat at the opera, and gives 
a list of the singers, actors, and dancers 
in whom he took the greatest delight. 
Finally, he shows a liking for the stage in 
his novels, and has given an able and clear 
description of Greek drama and comedy 
in the ‘Hore Dramatice’ which he con- 
tributed to Fraser’s Magazine in 1852 and 
1857. 

The first play—a prose farce consisting of 
two acts and ten scenes—is named ‘The 
Dilettanti.’ It occupies folios 46-101, these 
being written on one side only. The paper 
was made in 1803, but the play was probably 
put together considerably later. The style 
points to this conclusion, while certain refer- 
ences to contemporary events and personages 
support such @ conjecture. Angelica Cata- 
lani, for instance, is mentioned in the same 
breath with Raphael, Michael Angelo, &c., 
and it was not until 1806 that she came 
to London to make a great reputation in this 
country, where she remained until 1814. 
The play has many points of similarity to 
the first tale by its author, ‘ Headlong Hall,’ 
which was originally published in 1816. 
An example may be given. Both the play 
and the novel have a violinist and a painter, 
who in each case quarrel as to the relative 
merits and demerits of their accomplish- 
ments. In particular, Chromatie with his 
Cremona in ‘The Dilettanti’ continually 
recalls the character with the same name 
in the novel, whose one delight is also his 
fiddle. Indeed, the characteristics not only 
of the first, but of all the Peacockian novels 
are present in this farce. The dramatis 
persone all have suggestive names—Tactic, 
Metaphor, Shadow, and the like—in the 
same manner as the sporting parsons in the 
tales are designated Drs. Gaster and Port- 
pipe, a shaky stockjobbing firm Messrs. 
Catehflat & Co., or a churchwarden and 
parish clerk Messrs. Bluenose and Apple- 
twig respectively. Further, the scene is 
laid at a country house, which suggested 
itself so often to“Peacock’s mind as the best 


place to bring together his motley group: 
of individuals bent on ventilating their 
weird opinions on nearly every conceivable 
subject, gratifying their whims, 
crotchets, and fads in nearly every possible: 
direction. The same shafts of ridicule, 
too, as in the tales, aimed at anything and 
everything, are to be found here, pointed 
with the same dry humour and caustic wit. 
In one particular there is a distinct improve- 
ment. The personages are sketched with 
skill, and are not portrayed merely for the: 
object of giving utterance tc certain views. 
We have more action and far less criticism. 
The incidents in this play, as in the others: 
—unlike those in the novels, where they ere- 
few and simple--are many and complicated, 
so that no attempt will be made here to. 
narrate them in full. Mention can only be 
made of the love episode running through it,. 
including the elopement of the hero with 
the wrong girl at the end of the first act, 
and his marriage to the right one at the: 
conclusion of the second; and of the wild 
Irishman O’Prompt, who contributes so: 
much to the merriment by locking up some 
of the guests in a closet, breaking the fiddler’s 
instrument to pieces, demolishing the painter's. 
canvas, and bothering the Dilettante re- 
hearsing ‘Hamlet’ till he is completely 
out of his senses. 

The second play—a poetical drama in 
blank verse, of two acts and nine scenes— 
is called ‘The Circle of Loda.’ It covers 
folios 102-27, these being written on both 
sides. The paper used was made in 1801,. 
but, although an examination of the play 
has produced little evidence to show when 
it was written, the composition can be safely 
ascribed to any period from five to twenty 
years later. In 1801 Peacock was only 
sixteen years of age, and the maturity of the 
style precludes tbe possibility of the drama. 
dating from that early period. The subject- 
matter is either derived from some tradi- 
tional source, which the writer has been 
unable to trace, or owes its inception to the: 
imagination of the author. It recalls to 
some extent Peacock’s legendary romances, 
‘Maid Marian’ and ‘The Misfortunes of 
Elphin,’ and, on the whole, has little in 
common with his other work. Absence 
of plot and deficiency in character-sketching 
are not noticeable. Throughout Peacock 
has infused interest into the development 
of events. Of these the principal—around 
which everything revolves—is the struggle 
of Hidalvar between two women—Mengala 
and Rindane: he leaves the former, his 
wedded wife, and seeks with the latter other 
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shores. Have we, possibly, in this drama 
yet another veiled allusion to a theme 
dealt with more than once by Peacock—- 
the desertion of Harriet Westbrook by 
Shelley, and the transference of his affections 
to Mary Godwin ? 

The third play—a musical farce in prose 
end verse, consisting of two acts and four 
scenes-—is entitled ‘The Three Doctors.’ 
It fills folios 128-49, written on both sides, 
and is followed by a rough draft which has 
notes and comments interspersed on other 
subjects. Written on paper marked W. 
Turner & Son, it is attributed by Cole to a 
period not long before 1815. This statement 
is borne out, more or less, by the coritents, 
which show in several instances great 
analogy with those of ‘ Headlong Hall’ and 
‘Melincourt.’ The scene is laid in Merion- 
ethshire, that of ‘Headlong Hall’ being 
ylaced in the adjoining county of Carnarvon. 

e know that Peacock first visited North 
Wales—where he met his future wife—in 
1810, so that it is most likely the play was 
written some time after this date. The 
following points of similarity between the 
play and the two novels also deserve notice. 
Shenkin’s way of speaking English with a 
Welsh accent recalls the Sexton’s efforts 
in ‘Headlong Hell.’ O’Fir is picked out 
of the water in the same manner as Mr. 
Cranium is in the tale. Although Sir 
Peter Paxarett bears a resemblance only 
in name to the Sir Telegraph Paxarett 
of ‘ Melincourt,’ Humphry Hippy of Venison 
Hall is a faithful reproduction of Humphry 
Hippy of Hypocon House in the same tale, 
or vice versa. Marmaduke Milestone, the 
landscape gardener, exactly coincides with 
the character of the same name and vocation 
in Peacock’s first novel. His plan for arrang- 
ing Lord Littlebrain’s park, which is torn 
to pieces in his portfolio, is similar to the 
two plans of the same gentleman’s park 
which are shown by Mr. Milestone in ‘ Head- 
long Hall’ to the Misses Chromatic, and 
which Peacock borrowed, although he has 
not admitted it, from Payne Knight’s 
didactic poem ‘The Landscape.’ The main 
idea of the plot, however, has no counter- 
part elsewhere. It is skilfully worked 
out, while the rivalry between the three 
doctors shows Peacock’s poignant satire 
at its best. His dislike to doctors is known 
to all acquainted with his works. He 
looked upon them as a means of accelerating 
death rather than prolonging life. A cha- 


racter in ‘ Melincourt’ is called Killquick, 
who, needless to say, belongs to the medical 
profession. 


These unpublished works are thus not only 
noteworthy in themselves, but also interest- 
ing on account of showing us Peacock in a 
new light. Whatever else may be said, the 
reproach so often brought against his novels 
——as well as against the early productions of 
his son-in-law, George Meredith, which show 
their influence—cannot be levelled at these 
plays ; for they are by no means devoid of 
plot, and thecharacters are clearly delineated. 
In one point especially, as has been shown, 
they recall the loosely connected dialogues 
which are known as the novels, in that they 
satirize the crazes and fads of the time. 
Replete with humour and clever sayings, 
written in a flexible style, and bearing every- 
where the imprint of a scholarly discrimina- 
tion and judgment, they clearly betray their 
authorship. In conclusion, it may be men- 
tioned that the songs they contain have 
already appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ (10 8S. x. 
441 ; xi. 43). A. B. Youne, M.A. Ph.D. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY : EPITOME,’ 1903. 


(See 10 S. ix. 21, 47, 83, 152, 211, 294, 397, 
431; x. 183, 282.) 


APPENDED is a third list of corrections, 
omissions, and suggestions. Of the persons 
named, over twenty have passed away since 
1903, and they are included here for con- 
venient reference, as suggestions. 

Addison (Lancelot), 1632-1703. Add Arch- 
deacon of Coventry 1683-4. Author of ‘ Genuine 
Use of the Two Sacraments,’ c. 1670; ‘ West 
Barbary,’ 1671. Father of Joseph Addison. 

Akerman (John Yonge), 1806-73. Add: 
Author of ‘ Descriptive Catalogue of Roman 
Coins,’ 1834; ‘ Remains of Pagan Saxondom,’ 
1855; ‘ Tales of Humour from the Italian,’ 1824 ; 
‘Tales of other Days,’ 1830. 

Allen (Robert), author of the ‘ Odorifferous 
Garden of Charitie,’ 1603. 

Ames (Joseph), 1689-1759. Add: Founder cf 
English bibliography. 

Arden (Mary). See Shakespeare (Mary), post. 

Ascham (Antony), d. 1550. Add: Author of 
‘Confusions and Revolutions of Governments,’ 
1649. 

Austin (Louis Frederic), b. Brooklyn, 9 Oct., 
1852. Educated Liverpool. Settled in London. 


D. Sept., 1905. Journalist. Author of ‘In 
Haste and at Leisure.’ 
Bagford (John), 1650-1716. ‘D.N.B.’ says: 


** Brought together a number of title-pages and 
engravings, to obtain which he mutilated many 
rare volumes.’’ See Mr. Gordon Duff’s ‘ West- 
minster Printers,’ 1906, p. 8, on the ‘ much- 
maligned John Bagford.”’ It is there stated that 
‘*the monstrous collection of title-pages in the 
British Museum generally associated with Bag- 
ford’s name was made by the venerated founder 
of English bibliography, Joseph Ames.” 
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Bailey (J. E.), 1840-88. Add: Wrote article 
in Bibliographer, 1882, ‘On the Authorship of 
Whole Duty of Man.’ 

Barnard (Elizabeth, Lady), née Hall, d. 1670. 
Shakespeare’s granddaughter, and last direct 
descendant. Left directions in her will to sell 
New Place, Stratford, the final home of the poet. 
Her grave at Abington marked with a mulberry 
tree planted by Garrick.’’ 

Barnard (Sir John) of Abington, Northampton- 
shire, d. 1674 (?). Married Shakespeare’s grand- 
daughter Elizabeth Nash, née Hall. Knighted 
by Charles II. in 1661. 

Barnes (Joshua), 1654-1712. Add that his 
works include an edition of Anacreon, 1705. 

Baxter (Nathaniel), fl. 1606. Add: Translator 
of Calvin’s lectures upon “Jonas,’’ 1578, and 
St. John, 1580. 

Beale (Dorothea), LL.D. of Edin., d. 9 Nov., 


1906. Principal of Cheltenham Ladies’ College 
from 1858. One of the pioneers of modern 
education. 


Becket (Andrew), Son of Becket the pub- 
lisher and bookseller. Author of ‘ A Concordance 
to Shakespeare,’ 1787; ‘ Proposal for printing 
“* Shakespeare Set Free,’’’ 1812 ; ‘ Shakespeare ’s 
Himself Again,’ 1815 

Becket (William). Translator of Calvin’s Com- 
mentary upon Philippians, 1584. 

Belamy (Daniel), d. 1788. Add: Co-author of 
‘The Modern Receipt; or, A Cure for Love,’ 1739. 

Bellenden (Mary). Famous member of the 
Court of George II. 

Bellew (J. C. M.), 1823-74. Add: Author of 
‘ Shakespere’s Home at New Place,’ 1863. 

Beveridge (William), 1637-1708. Add: Styled 
the “great reviver and restorer of primitive 
piety.”” Left a fortune to societies for spreading 
Christian knowledge. 

Bickley (F. B.), d. 1905. Of the MS. Dept. at 
the British Museum. Edited the ‘ Little Red 
Book of Bristol,’ and co-operated in several 
antiquarian works. 

Bill (John), d. 1630, aged 56. Bookseller and 
King’s Printer. Left 300. to be spent on his 
funeral. Buried at St. Ann’s, Blackfriars. 

Bingham (John). Translator of ‘ #lianus, 
The Tactiks, or Art of Embattailling an Army 
after ye Grecian Manner,’ 1616-31. 

Birmingham (Matilda, Lady). 
published c. 1800. 

Bisset (James) 1762 ?-1832. Add: Wrote 
‘Dramatic Excellencies of the Young Roscius,’ 
1804; ‘ Jubilean Dramatic Pageant,’ 1827. His 
‘Autobiography and Remains’ published by 
T. B. Dudley, 1904. 

_Black (Charles Bertram), d. 30 Sept., 1906, in 
his eighty-fourth year. Eldest son of Adam 
Black. Wrote many of the guide-books issued 
by his firm. 

Bonde (W.), ‘‘ Bachelor of divinitie.’’ Sup- 
posed writer of the ‘ Pylgrimage of Perfeccyon,’ 
1526, reprinted 1531. 

Brevint (Daniel), 1616-95. For “ Fellow of 
Jesus College” read “First Fellow of Jesus 
College on Laud’s foundation.” Add: Author 
of “Mystery of the Roman Mass Laid Open; 

Saul and Samuel....or, New Ways....which 
tempt Men to Rome’; and some works in Latin 
against the Roman Catholic Church. 


Her portrait 


Brooke (Richard), 1791-1861. Add: Wrote 
‘Liverpool as it was during....the Eighteenth 
Century,’ 1853. 

Broughton (Hugh), 1549-1612. Add: Born 
at Oldbury, Shropshire ; educated at Cambridge 
through the liberality of Bernard Gilpin (q.v.) = 
distinguished for his skill in Hebrew and knowledge 
of Rabbinical matters. In addition to the list 
in Lowndes he published: ‘ Advertisement of 
the Corruption in our Handling of Religion, 
1604; ‘ Apologie....defending that our Lord 
died in the Time properly foretold to Daniel, 
1592. 

Buchanan (Robert), essayist, novelist and poet. 
Born Caverswall, Lancs, 1841; d. London, 1901. 

Bute, fourth Earl and first Marquis, 1744-1814. 
See Stuart, post. 

Bute, second Marquis, 1793-1848. See Stuart, 


(Wm.). The friend of modern art.” 
Author of ‘ Critical Description of....Chaucer’s 
Pilgrims,’ painted by Stothard, 1818. 
Carrington (James) of Trin. Coll., Camb. Co- 
author of ‘The Modern Receipt; or, A Cure for 
Love,’ 1739, written when he was 19 years old. 
Caslon (Thomas), d. 1783, bookseller and pub- 
lisher. Master of the Stationers’ Company in 1782. 
Cavendish (Spencer Compton), eighth Duke of 
Devonshire, b. 23 July, 1833; d. 24 March, 1908. 


Described by Lord Rosebery as ‘‘ one of the 
reserve forces of the country.” . 
Codrington (Robert), d. 1665. Add: Joint- 


editor of ‘ Asop’s Fables....in English, French, 
and Latin,’ 1666. 

Colet (John). For 1467 ?-1519 read 1466-1519. 
Add: At one time in danger of being burnt by 
Henry VIII., according to Bp. Latimer. 

Conham (Abraham). Wrote preface to Bp. 
Babington’s ‘ Questions and Answers upon the 
Commandments,’ c. 1596. 

Cotton (Clement). Translator of Calvin’s com- 
mentary on Hebrews, 1605, and Isaiah, 1609. 

Craig (Rev. John), d. 1877 (?), Vicar of Leaming- 
ton. Said to have spent his own fortune and 
those of his respective wives upon the fabric of 
the parish church there. Committed for a short 
period to Warwick Gaol for a technical offence. 

Craig (W. J.), b. Aghanloo, co. Derry, 1843 5 
d. 12 Dec., 1906. Editor of ‘ Oxford Shakespeare, 
1891. 

Craik (George Lillie), d. Oct. 1905. For forty 
years a member of the firm of Macmillan. Mar- 
ried Dinah Maria Mulock the novelist. . 

Crosse (Andrew), 1784-1855. Add: His 
‘Memoirs’ published by his widow Cornelia in 
1857. 

Currie (Mary Montgomerie, Lady), better 
known under her pen-name of ‘‘ Violet Fane. af 
D. 1905. Author of ‘From Dawn to Noon, 
1872; ‘Denzil Place,’ 1875; and several other 
works. 

Dawbarn (William) of Liverpool. Author _ of 
* Government, Example,’ c. 1870; 
‘Essays Tales,’ &c., 1872. 

li (Charles), Master of the Free School, 
Hutton Bushell, Yorkshire. Author of ‘ Poetry 
for Youth,’ York, 1824. 

Dering (Edward), 1540-76. Ada : Author of 
‘A Sparing Restraint of Many Lavish Untruths, 
1 


Wma. JAGGARD. 
(To be continued.) 
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Eron: Barnarp, Heap Master.—In | Brinvilliers’ shows that lady kneeling on 


the Scarborough Museum is a document of 
which the following is a copy :— 
Eton Feb. 1 1754 

I promise to relinquish all pretensions to the 
upper mastership of Eton school, & even in case 
it shou’d be offered to me to refuse; upon 
condition that Mr. Hetherington & Mr. Lyne 
will assist me with their votes & interest to 
procure the under mastership. 

Witness my hand E. Barnard 

This document is one of a miscellaneous 
collection put away in drawers in the room 
containing books as well as_ curiosities, 
perhaps called ‘‘ the library.” It is in the 
tier second from the door, in the fourth 
drawer from the top. 

Mr. Lionel Cust in his ‘ History of Eton 
College,’ 1899, p. 115, says :— 

“When Dr. Sumner resigned in 1754 the post 
of Head-master, there seemed every probability 
that the Usher, Thomas Dampier, would follow 
in his footsteps and succeed to the post.... 
After a severe contest the post of Head-master 
was conferred on Edward Barnard..... Barnard 
was supported by the Townshend family, to 
one of whom he was resident tutor at Eton two 
years before his election.” 

According to ‘Annals of the King’s 
College of Our Lady of Eton beside Windsor,’ 
by Wasey Sterry, 1898, p. 169, Barnard 
“was in 1752 private tutor at Eton to 
Charles and Henry Townshend.” ‘“‘ Usher ” 
{ostiarius) was the old term for ‘‘ Lower 
Master.” 

William Hetherington was elected a 
Fellow of Eton 16 Feb., 1749, and Richard 
Lyne was elected 15 Jan., 1752, the latter 
being next in order to the former. See 
*Registrum Regale: sive, Catalogus, I. 
Prepositorum,’ &c., Etone, Apud Jos. Pote, 
1774, p. xi. 

Thomas Dampier was Lower Master 
1745-67; therefore he retained his lower- 
mastership while Barnard was Head Master. 
Barnard filled that post from 1754 to 1765. 
See ‘ Eton College Lists, 1678-1790,’ edited 
by R. A. Austen Leigh (Eton College, Spot- 
tiswoode & Co., 1907), pp. xxx, xxxiii. 
Presumably either Hetherington and Lyne 
did not accept Barnard’s self-denying offer, 
or Barnard cancelled it. 

RosBert PIERPOINT. 


EXECUTIONER’S Biock.—Before now the 
height of a beheading-block has attracted 
the attention of ‘N. & Q.’ From two illus- 


trations in M. Georges Cain’s ‘Walks in 
Paris’ it is plain that this point dappui 
was sometimes dispensed with altogether. 
The copy of a woodcut on a broadside of 
* L’Ex¢cution remarquable de Madame de 


the scaffold without support. while the 
executioner holds the raised sword behind 
her; and a contemporary print of the 
doing to death of Gontaut-Biron in 1602 
exhibits him in like condition. In his case 
the headsman struck him so terrible a 
sword-blow that ‘his head flew to the midst 
of the....courtyard” (pp. 190 and 156 
respectively). Sr. SwiTHIN. 


*DiscaTe”’: DiscHauce.” (See 10 8. 
xi. 385.)—One may be allowed to quote 
another, and more interesting, dis- com- 
pound, one, indeed, inviting criticism—to 
 disgate.” In ‘The Brut, or the Chronicles 
of England’ (E.E.T.S.), under the year 
1422-3 (p. 449), there appears :— 

“And pat same yere, pe secund day of Marche, 
per was brent in Northfolk a prest pat was dysgated 
of hys clergy for hys mys-byleue and hys herysy.” 

The next entry records the death of 
“Richard Whyttyngton, Mercer.”’—Date of 
MS. ec. 1450. 

Another rare dis- compound is to “ dis- 
chauce,” in 1. 471 of ‘The Tale of Beryn,’ 
c. 1400, meaning to take off the hose, or 
nether garments :— 

a ag love, dischauce yewe nat til pis chek 
0. 


H. P. L. 


“ Bureator.’—This word is not in 
‘N.E.D.,’ but, according to The - London 
Gazette of 14 Dec., 1701, an address was 
presented to William III. from “ the Bailiff, 
Burgator, and Inhabitants of the Borough 
of Hindon in the County of Wilts.” 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


Cp. the name Chaucer. 


Tue Ert-Pre Sxop.—The pieman is a 
thing of the past, for unless [ am much 
at fault there is no living representative of 
this ancient craft and mystery. ; 

During great football matches in the 
North hawkers of meat pies are allowed on 
the ground when the game is not in progress, 
but these bear no resemblance to the Flying 
Pieman and his contemporaries. 

Within my own knowledge the last 
example in London was a character who 
haunted the eastern part of the City, pushing 
a kind of portable oven on three wheels. 
His cry was “Mincey mutton! Mincey ! 
Mincey ! Mincey ! all ’ot, all ot ! Try ’em !’ 
I never tried them, a fact I now regret ; but 
perhaps I was wise. Presumably affluent 
piemen became proprietors of eel-pie shops, 
but evidently compilers of directories classi- 
fied them as pastrycooks, and they ceased 
to be identified long before lottery-office 
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keepers, gingerbread bakers, and lantern- 
leaf and horn-plate manufecturers disap- 
peared from the trades classification. 
Where are the eel-pie shops to-day ? They 
are worthy of better treatment than silent 
extinction. Surely some survive in the 
neighbourhood of Newington Butts, Mile 
End Gate, Deptford Broadway, or similar 
districts ; but at present we have to record 
with regret that the famous Eel-Pie Shop in 
High Street, Islington, almost opposite 
“The Angel,” has ceased to do business. 
It boasted an existence of over a century, 
and its appearance would substantiate at 
least two-thirds of that claim. The tin 
cupboards which kept the pies at a suitable 


temperature, and the marble-lined window | .q 


in which two bowls of mince retained a 
perennial freshness, were indications of 
maturity and unchanging success. These 
premises and some of their neighbours are 
very much older than the plain brick 
exterior wail suggests. The low-ccilinged 
shops into which you step down are un- 
doubtedly earlier than the commencement 
of the nineteenth century. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


“CHorps oF THE CHANNEL.’’—‘ N.E.D.’ 
does not note this familiar phrase, but it 
is obviously an accepted one of very long 
standing, for it is to be found in a letter of 
16 June, 1680, from the Duke of Ormond to 
Is son, the Earl of Ossory. The Duke 
observes :— 

‘*T suppose his Majesty may save in England full 
as much as we shall lay out here [Dublin. | since the 
stations of the Land’s End, Cape Clear, and the 
Chops of the Channel may be supplied by them 
ships].”—Historical MSS. Commission, ‘ Ormonde 
1SS.,’ New Series, vol. v., p. 336. 

_ Another instance is furnished in a “ peti- 
tion of several merchants of London to the 
House of Commons” in 1707, wherein the 
presumption was expressed that, in given cir- 
cumstances, they might safely order their 
homeward-bound ships to steer directly for 
“the chopps of the Channel ” (ibid., ‘ Port- 
land MSS.,’ vol. viii. p. 301). 

ALFRED F, ROBBINS. 


Tue Stocks IN USE Firry Years Aco.— 
The following occurs in the Exeter Flying 
Post for 7 April, 1859 :— 


. “Exeter Guildhall.—William Phillips, a ‘navvy,’ 
in the employ of Mr. James Taylor, was charged 
with being drunk and committing a breach of the 
eace in South Street the previous evening. The 
ench inflicted a fine of 5s. and the expenses; or 
the alternative of six hours in the stocks. A 
fortnight was allowed him to pay the money.” 


Harry Hens. 


Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘*PuRPOSE,’”’? ALLEGED NAME OF A DANCE. 
—Whyte Melville, in ‘The Queen’s Marys,’ 
xvi. (1862), says :— 

““The Purpose was so called because the figure 
exacted that at stated intervals the couples should 
dance together through the doorway into an adjoin- 
ing room, and, having made the circuit of that 
apartment, should return, unbosomed of any secrets 
dae might have had to interchange, to the rest of 
the laughing company. It was a figure obviously 
op for the triumph of coquetry and the dis- 
comfiture of mankind.” 

No authority is cited for this by Whyte 
Melville. Where is this dance mentioned 
elsewhere ? Had it a French name? Infor- 
mation about it is desired. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


THACKERAY QUERIES.—1. Where is to 
be found Thackeray’s quotation “slant 
o’er the snowy swart ” ? 

2. Does any one of your readers know 
the fable or fairy tale to which the same 
author refers in speaking of ‘‘ the Prince of 
the Sidereal Realms ” ? 

(Prof.) RicHaAaRD ACKERMANN, Ph.D. 

Nuremberg, Kressenstrasse 2. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THESES: DUNCAN 
LippEt.—In Albrecht von Haller’s ‘ Biblio- 
theca Medicine Practice’ (1777), vol. ii. 
p. 316, there is given a list of theses main- 
tained at the University of Helmstiadt 
under Prof. Duncan Liddel as_preses. 
Haller cites his authorities, but in contracted 
forms which he does not explain. Thus :— 

De melancholia. Helmst.: 1596. Burckh. 
De apoplexia. Helmst.: 1605. Riv. 

De morbis. Helmst.: 1598. He. 

De symptomatibus. Helmst. : 1598. He. 

Who are Burckh., Riv., He. ? 

The last suggests J. C. Heffter’s ‘ Museum 
Disputatorium’ (1764); but although in 
vol. ii. p. 243 of that work Nos. 4176 to 
4189 are fourteen theses maintained under 
Liddel as preses, the two noted by Haller 
are not included. P. J. ANDERSON. 
University Library, Aberdeen. 


“ CompostéLa.”—This is the name of the 
chief city of the old kingdom of Galicia, 
famous for possessing the shrine of St. 
James, the Apostle and patron of Spain. 


It was also called Santiago de Compostela 
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or Santiago de Galicia. What is the ety- 
mology of Compostéla? Two answers 
have been given to this question. 

1. The name is said to be derived from 
““Jacdmo Apostol,” James (the) Apostle. 
For the form of the Spanish Jacémo com- 
pare Italian Giacomo, with a shifting of 
the accent. There was also a Spanish 
learned form Jacdébo. 

2. Others derive the name from ‘‘ Campus 
Stelle,” the plain of the star, and connect 
it with the story of the discovery of the 
body of St. James by the guiding of a star 
= the year 816 by Theodomir, Bishop of 
ria. 

It looks very much as if the name ‘“‘ Com- 
postéla ”’ is a contaminated form, due to a 
combination of (1) and (2), having the 
Com- from (1) and the final -stéla from (2). 
What is the oldest historic form of ‘‘ Com- 
postéla ? A. MayHew. 

21, Norham Road, Oxford. 


“JT HAD THREE SISTERS BEYOND THE 
sna.’—Can any contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ 
oblige me with the full and proper words of 
this nursery rime ? It begins :— 

T had three sisters beyond the sea, 
Para mara dictum Domine ; 
They each sent a lovely present to me, 
Partum quartum Paradise temporum. 
The first was a cherry without any stone, 
Para, &e. ; 
The second, &e., 
Partum, &c. 
The spelling is merely guessed at, and 
Paradise is probably quite off it. In one 
version occur the words 
Heigh ho! Carrion crow! 
Perry merry dixi decko! 
LIONEL CRESSWELL. 
Wood Hall, Calverley, Yorks. 


Jouxn Hus BEFORE THE COUNCIL OF 
ConsTANCE.—Can any one inform me who 
was the artist of a fine painting of Hus 
before the Council of Constance in 1415 ? 
It was well engraved some forty years ago. 

JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


MARRA,”’ Morro.—I shall be 
glad if some one will translate this heraldic 
motto. It belongs either to a Warwick- 
shire or a Worcestershire family, I believe, 
but it seems difficult to trace. 

J. BAGNALL. 


RAG WHETHOW,” Morro.—What 
is the meaning of this? I am told that it 
is Cornish, and is the motto of the Aplin 
family. 


Leo C. 


FrANcIsqUE SarRcEY AND ANATOLE 
FRANCE ON* SPELLING.—I have before me 
a statement according to which the late 
Francisque Sarcey claimed absolute free- 
dom in spelling, and protested against any 
fixed rules, which he denounced as “les 
chinoiseries de Vorthographe.” According 
to the same source, Anatole France also 
calls it nonsense to think one is obliged to 
observe such rules for fear of losing caste. 
Can any reader kindly supply chapter and 
verse in both authors’ writings ? 


LEADEN FicurEs.—The makers of leaden 
figures and garden ornaments belong to the 
earliest years of Piccadilly. I believe much 
useful information respecting the industry 
and its fortunes in London generally has 
been provided in a volume or some of the 
many art periodicals, and I shall be obliged 
for the reference. 

The provision of statuary generally was 
presumably a considerable business even 
before the Great Fire. Would not the 
buildings in Lincoln’s Inn Fields (1617 ?) 
and the erection of handsome residences 
west of the City have occasioned such an 
industry ? If so, in what locality or street 
was it specially carried on? Piccadilly at 
a later date, and Euston Road in cur own 
times, were the birthplaces of gods and 
goddesses innumerable. 
AtecK ABRAHAMS.* 


“HEN AND CHICKENS ” S1an.—How could 
the ‘‘ Hen and Chickens ” have had its origin 
as a trade sign in the City ? There were signs 
with this name in Paternoster Row, in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, in Cheapside, in 
Southwark; near the Royal Exchange, 
Cornhill ; near the New Exchange, Strand ; 
at Holborn Conduit; and on Hammond’s 
Key, Eastcheap way. 

J. HotpEeN MacMIcHAEL. 


Wetsx Jupcrs.—Is there any printed 
biographical list of the old Welsh judges, 
after the manner of Foss’s ‘Judges of 
England’ ? SENEX. 


THE ACORN AND THE GABRIEL.—I wish 
to find out in what year the 18-gun_brig 


Acorn (Capt. Clarkson) captured the slaver 
Gabriel. Cc. J. P. Bartow. 


or EvesHAM.—Can any one give 
me a list of the Abbots of Evesham? I 
think there were some named Kynach in 
early days—perhaps in the eighth or ninth 
century. H. K. H. 
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L. H., Artist, 1793.—I have two sepia 
drawings of little boys, nude figures, signed 
L. H., 1793 (the initials forming a mono- 
graph), and I shall esteem it a favour if 
some correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ can tell 
me of any artist of that period signing his 
works as above. One drawing represents 
four figures playing about a winepress ; the 
other shows three of the boys playing with 
@ large vase, from the top of which issues a 
jet of water, while the fourth is asleep. The 
technique and figure-drawing are so good 
that I believe the drawings are by an artist 
of some repute. W. Mites. 

Caversham Park Gardens, Reading. 


SquirE DRAPER AND HIS DauGHTER.— 
Will any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly volunteer 
information anent an ancient Yorkshire 
hunting squire named Draper and _ his 
renowned daughter Di Draper? In her 
ardour for the chase she twice swam the 
river Ouse, opposite Cawood Castle, after 
the hounds. We in our family possess a 
large oil painting of her, and it is always 
said that Sir W. Scott took Di Vernon (in 
“Rob Roy’) from her. The painter’s name 
is not on the likeness, but an engraving (an 
exact copy) has been met with in some 
magazine of the eighteenth century. I shall 
be grateful for any information. 

(Mrs.) E. A. 

Wistow, Dewey Avenue, Aintree, Liverpool. 


Cart. R. J. GoRDON AND THE AFRICAN 
AssocraTion.—Capt. Robert James Gorc'on, 
of the Royal Navy, left Cairo in May or 
June, 1822, on behalf of the African Associa- 
tion, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
sources of the Bahr el-Abiad, or White Nile, 
then an unknown mystery (The Quarterly 
Review, October, 1822, p. 93; J. J. Halls, 
‘Life of Henry Salt,’ 1834, ii. 205, 211). 
On 20 June the French traveller Frédéric 
Cailliaund met him between Assouan and 
Dongola (Cailliaud, ‘ Voyage & Méroé,’ 1826, 
lil, 267). He visited several of the mountain 
regions of Kordofan, and, to use the expres- 
sion of the Arabs, ‘had written down all 
the country” (G. A. Hoskins, ‘Travels in 
Ethiopia,’ 1835, p. 180). He fell ill in 
Kordofan, but managed to reach Wad 
Medina, on the Bahr el-Azrek, or Blue Nile, 
a little north of Sennar, where he died and 
was buried. Lord Prudhoe, who visited 
Sennar in 1829, says Gordon arrived at 
Welled Medina about eight years before, in 
the month of June, and died in ten days of a 
violent tertian fever (Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, 1835, p- 47). But, 

SS we are to understand this as June, 


1823, which would be only six years before 
Lord Prudhoe’s visit, it does not allow 
sufficient time for Gordon’s journeys in 
Kordofan. Is anything more known of 
Capt. Gordon’s travels? His name does 
not appear in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
Frepk. A. EDWARDs. 
39, Agate Road, Hammersmith, W. 


Cot. Prestatt.—I have a song entitled 
‘ Pestall,’ published by B. Williams, 30 
(Fountain Court), Cheapside, with accom- 
paniment for the pianoforte. It bears no 
date, but must have been published at least 
sixty years ago. On the frontispiece is an 
illustration of a British officer in uniform, 
in a prison cell, with a chain connecting the 
wrists. Beneath the illustration is printed : 
“The melody of this song was marked on 
the wali by Col. Pestall (a victim to Russian 
Tyranny) the night before his Execution.” 

Who was Col. Pestall, and what were the 
circumstances which led to his execution ? 

T. Murray 


THomas RIPLEY AND RicHAaRD 
On 31 May, 1722, Thomas Ripley, Esq., 
and Richard Holt, gent., obtained a patent 
(No. 447) for making statues, architectural 
decorations, garden ornaments, &c., of arti- 
ficial stone. I shall be much obliged to 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who can assist me 
in identifying the first-named patentee with 
the well-known architect of the same name. 
The notice of Ripley in the ‘ D.N.B.’ does 
not give me the information I want, and I 
have consulted the General Indexes to 
°N. & Q.’ without result. R. B. P. 


Gop or ArcHirectuRE.—I have read 
somewhere that the Chinese have a spec 
god whom they worship when a new building 
is erected. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q. 
give the name of this god, or particulars of 
any similar deity ? Is there a patron god 


of architecture or buildings in any system 
of m ? N. BoorHroyp. 


holo: 
Ho 

Sorspy AND Manors, Lincs.— 
The Ing. p. m. of John Clayton of Crooke, 
Lancs, who died in 1625, shows that he was 
the owner of the above manors and a large 

uantity of other property in that county. 
hese Lincolnshire estates seem to have 
passed, with his Lancashire property, to 
his daughter Dorothy, and so to 


descendants of George Leycester of Toft, 
co. Chester, her husband. 

How did he acquire them? It does not 
appear that his father (or his uncle, whose 
heir he was) owned them. Did they come 
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to him with his wife? Betham says she 
was Joanna, daughter of Sir Robert Pye; 
but she seems to have been a daughter of 
Alexander Standish of Lancs. R. S. B. 


Sponces.— About what period were 
sponges first used for domestic purposes in 
ngland or Europe? I cannot find this in 
~ book of reference. M. 
ove. 


VINTNERS’ ComPpany.—I should be very 
grateful to any one who could inform me in 
what magazine, more or less recent, I have 
come across an article on, or bearing upon, 
the early days of the Vintners’ Company. 
I rather think it was in one of the monthlies. 

R. A. H. Unruank. 
27, Paulet Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


Harvest SupPer Soncs.—Where can I 
obtain the words of English songs such as 
were sung at harvest suppers in Surrey 
and Sussex twenty years ago ? 

ARTHUR TROWER. 

Wiggie, Redhill. 


Lrplies. 
“MURKATTOS ”: “CAPAPS.” 


(10 8. ix. 66.) 


As no one has as yet enlightened W. J. P. 
on the meaning of these two mysterious 
words, may I (although rather late) be 
allowed to inform him that they are mere 
ghost-words, both being misprints? The 
fact is that the writer of the article on 
‘Animals, &c., in the Island of Ceylon,’ in 
The Sporting Magazine for April, 1796, had 
got hold of vol. ui. of Churchill’s collection 
of voyages and travels, which contains the 
English translation of Baldeus’s work on 
Ceylon (published 1672), and dished up as 
original some of the information he found 
there. In chap. li. of that translation we 
read :— 

_“ There are certain Birds [in orig. Kuykendieven. 
$.€.5 in Ceylon call’d 
ortug 
bold with the young 
We see, therefore, that ‘‘murkattos” is a 
misreading of the printer’s for ‘ minhotos.” 
This word minhoto, the dictionaries appear 
to imply, is a corruption of milhano, which 
is from the Latin miluus, through a form 
*miluanus. 
re The other word, ‘‘ capap,” is an error for 
cacap.” In the paragraph following the 
one I have quoted we read: “Ceylon 
produces great plenty of Fish, as Cacap, 


Plaice, Crabs,’ and so on, nineteen other 
varieties of ‘‘ fish’? being named, among 
which the egregious translator (whom I have 
already gibbeted in ‘N. & Q.’) enumerates 
“* Haddocks ”’ (for Goa cod), ‘‘ Sharks ”’ (for 


mullets), Orados’’ (the original has 
@Orados), “Seals” (for  soles!), and 
“‘Bomtos ” (for bonitos, the original having 
the misprint Bomten), 


The word ‘‘cacap”’ is interesting, repre- 


senting, as it does, the Malay (ikan) kakap, 
from which comes the Anglo-Indian “ cock- 
up,” a word ,the origin of which neither 
Yule nor the ‘ N.E.D.’ was able to give, but 
which is explained in the second edition of 
‘Hobson-Jobson.’ Wouter Schouten, who 
was a contemporary of Baldzeus’s in the 
East Indies, in his ‘ Oost-Indische Voyagie ’ 
(1676), ii. 159, says that ‘in the [Javanese] 
fish-markets is to be got in abundance such 
fish as cacop,” &c. Valentyn, in his enor- 
mous work the ‘ Oud en Nieuw Oost-Indien ’ 
(1724-6), has a number of references to this 
fish. In the section on Ceylon (p. 54) he 
enumerates among the fishes of the island 
“Cakab”; and the governor Ryklof van 
Goens, in his memoir of 24 Sept., 1675, 
printed by Valentyn, speaks (p. 222) of 
““Cacabs.” In his description of Batavia 
(p. 255) Valentyn mentions among the 
many sea-fish to be had there “ kacab” ; 
and in his very lengthy account of the 
fishes of Amboina, he says (p. 344) :— 

“The Cakab is likewise one of the most_delicate 
and whitest fish that the sea here yields. It is also 
as firm of flesh as curd, so that it is the prime of the 
market. At Batavia, indeed, it is kept in tanks in 
the gardens.” 
Valentyn’s appreciation of the cockup is 
even stronger than that of Yule, who calls 
it ‘‘an excellent table-fish,’ and states that 
“it forms the daily breakfast dish of half 


the European gentlemen in” Calcutta. 
According to Klinkert, as quoted in 
‘Hobson-Jobson’ (2nd _ ed.), the more 


common form of the Malay name of the 
fish is siyakap. Now Niewhof, in_ his 
‘Travels in the East Indies,’ as translated 
in vol. ii. of Churchill’s collection, says 
(p. 351) 

“‘The Fish call’d Siap Siap by the Javaneses, is 
a River Fish in great request among the Javaneses, 
and is taken in considerable quantity near Batavia.” 
Niewhof does not mention the kakab, and 
one might be tempted to identify his siap 
siap (the reduplication may be simply the 
plural form) with the siyakap of Klinkert, 
were it not that Valentyn, in his description 
of Batavia referred to above, speaks of the 


“sjap sjap fish’ separately from the 
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** kacab,”? and in his list of the fishes of 
Amboina (p. 342) describes the ‘“ Zap-Zap 
fish” as ‘very small.” (The cockup, 
according to Yule, “‘ grows to an immense 
size, sometimes to eight feet in length.”) 
This siap or zap may possibly be identified 
with the (¢kan) siya of Wilkinson’s ‘ Malay- 
English Dictionary,’ where it is described as 
freshwater fish (unidentified),”’ and the 
final p may have got in through confusion 
— the alternative name of the estuarial 

No instances of the literary use of the 
word “cockup” are given in ‘ Hobson- 
Jobson,’ and the ‘N.E.D.’ contains only 
two—one of 1845, and the other of 1854. 
The second, from the Rev. C. D. Badham’s 
Prose Halieutics ; or, Ancient and Modern 
Fish Tattle, p. 114, gives an amusingly 
incorrect derivation of the word: “the 
Lates nobilis, somewhat freely rendered 
‘cock-up fish’ by the Bengalese.” I 
wonder where the reverend M.D. found this 
explanation. 

Tennent, in his ‘Natural History of 
Ceylon’ (1861), gives the alternative scien- 
tific name of the cockup, Lates calcar‘fer, 
Bl., but says nothing about the fish. Nor, 
as far as I have been able to find, do any 
of the other writers on Ceylon mention it, 
with the exception of Cordiner, who in his 

Description of Ceylon’ (1807), i. 444, 
says :— 

‘The fishes are the same as those found in other 
parts of the Indian seas. But few of them are equal 
m flavour or delicacy to those which inhabit colder 
climates......Many of those of the ocean are larger 
than cod or salmon. The niost common are seer- 
fish, cockup, pomfret,” &c. 

As Cordiner was chaplain in Ceylon from 
1799 to 1804, it is evident that the word 

cockup ” was well established by the end 
of the eighteenth century, and earlier in- 
stances of its use may very probably be 
found. Meanwhile, however, this example, 


from Cordiner is some forty years earlier | 


than the first, given in the ‘ N.E.D. 
Donatp FERGUSON, 


MECHANICAL Roap CARRIAGES : TIMOTHY 
BaRSTALL (10 8S. xi. 305, 374, 431, 498).— 
Timothy Barstall of Leith had in hand, 
14 July, 1825, a “‘ steam coach,” which was 
expected to start in about a fortnight. On 
10 Nov. it was not moving yet, but was 
expected to do so in a month. On 19 Nov., 
1828, a relative wrote :— 

‘After all, Timothy is very likely to succeed in 

is steam coach affair, and to be most amply 
remunerated for all his labour. It has run on the 


Ferry Road and in the Fort several times at the 

rate of eight to ten miles an hour with 16 or 20 
eople upon it.”—‘Correspondence of William 
owler’ (50 copies privately printed, 1907; one in 

B.M. Library), pp. 539, 541, 551, 607. 

As Mr. Barstall was first cousin to my 


father, I should be glad to know whether 
anything further came of his “a 


Durham, 


** PoT-GALLERY”’ (10 S. vii. 388, 431 ; 
viii. 172, 254, 312, 493, 517; ix. 36, 212; 
xi. 333).—I am afraid Miss LEGA-WEEKES’S 
suggestion that “‘putt-gallery’ was the 
original spelling of the word will be found 
to be incorrect. To begin with, the earliest 
quotation given by Sir James MurRAy 
at the first reference from Stow dates back 
to 1598, and the following ones have the 
orthography “ pot-gallery,”’ “ pott-gallery ”’ 
where the meaning is clearly that of a land- 
ing-stage. I see no reason for altering my 
opinion expressed at 10 S. ix. 36 that the 
word is corrupted from “ boat-gallery.”” 
The ‘ N.E.D.’ gives the early forms of “ boat” 
as ‘boot,’ ‘“bote,” and botte,’’ while 
the mutation of b into p has been sufficiently 
accounted for. Why does the ‘N.E.D.,’ 
by the way, omit the above 1598 citation, 
and give one of 1630 as its earliest ? 

As to “ putt-gallery,” a shed built over a 
mill-stream at Paris Garden, your lady 
correspondent may be right in deriving it 
from ‘“‘to put,” with the meaning of “a 
structure built out from another like a 
baleony ”: but I think this may be a dis- 
tinct word, and probably an afterthought 
owing its existence to the prior term. 

Finally, if I am wrong as to the derivation 
from “ boat-gallery,” there is the alternative 
of the word being a shortened form of 
** port-gallery,” which might easily occur 
through its constant use by sailors and 
watermen. The examples “ port - bar,” 
port-highway,”’ and port-street”’ will 
all be found in the ‘N.E.D.’ by those who 
may take the trouble to hunt for them ; 
while ‘ portage,” from port, ¢.c. “‘ to carry,” 
would align itself more closely with the 
rather inelegant variant “ putt-gallery.” 

N. W. 

New York. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR AND BARKING 
(10 S. xi. 447).—The Rev. J. W. Cobb in his 
‘ History of Berkhamsted,’ 1883, says :— 

“After the battle of Hastings, William crossed 
the Thames at Wallingford and proceeded to Berk- 
hamsted, where he halted, not, as Chauncy says, 
being compelled to do so by a stratagem of 
Frederick, Abbot of St. Albans, but in order to 
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receive the deputation of Saxon nobles which there 
awaited him to offer him the crown and swear 
allegiance to his government. Edgar Atheling, the 
heir to the Saxon throne, the Earls Edwin and 
Morecar, Aldred, Archbishop of York, and the 
Saxon Bishops Wulfstan of Worcester and Walter 
of Hereford, were at the head of this important 
deputation ; and when fair words and promises 
had — on both sides, the Conqueror advanced 
to Westminster, where Aldred performed the 
ceremony of coronation.” 

It seems quite probable that after this 
many of the waverers came in to pay homage 
to the new king at Barking. 

W. B. GeErIsH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


The ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ says that 
after the defeat and death of Harold, 
William retired to Hastings to see whether 
the nation would submit to him, but, 
finding his hopes disappointed, marched 
northwards with his army, harrying the 
country as he went, till he came to Berk- 
hampstead :— 

there eame to meet him Archbishop 
Kaldred, and Eadgar child, and Earl Eadwine, and 
Earl Morkere, and all the best men of London, and 
then from necessity submitted when the greatest 
harm had been done....... Then on Midwinter’s day 
Archbishop Ealdred hallowed him King at West- 
mineter.”—Thorpe’s Translation. 

I can find no mention of Barking in the 
‘ Chronicle.’ Lomax. 

Louth, co. Lincoln. 


OxtverR CromMweELt’s Heap (10 S. xi. 349, 
389, 453).—It is Cromwell’s bones that are said 
to be preserved at Newburgh Priory. In my 
report on Sir G. Wembwell’s early charters 
for the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
(vol. ii. of ‘ Reports on Various Collections,’ 
1903, Preface, p. vi), 1 wrote :— 

“In a brick sarcophagus in a loft at the top 
of the house, carefully secured against violation, 
the bones of the Protector are supposed to rest, 
surreptitiously rescued by the filial piety of his 
daughter.” 

The sarcophagus is enclosed within an iron 
railing, in consequence of small attempts 
having been at some time made by inquisi- 
tive sight-seers to pierce holes in its walls. 
W. D. Macray. 


The body of Oliver Cromwell was exhumed 
with those of Ireton and Bradshaw (by Act 
of Parliament 8 Dec., 1660), as appears 
from the following :— 

May the 4th. day 1661, rec. then in full of the 
worshipfull Sargeant Norfolke fiveteen shillings 
for taking up the corpes of Cromell and Ireton & 
Brasaw rec. by mee. JOHN LEWIs. 


The three coffins were taken to Tyburn, 
and on 30 Jan., 1661 (the anniversary of 


Charles’s death), the bodies were hanged at 
the three angles of gallows until sunset, 
they were then beheaded, the trunks thrown 
in a pit under the gallows (?), and the heads 
set upon poles at Westminster Hall. 

The decapitation was probably performed 
hastily, which would account for the nose 
being broken and for the head having been 
separated from the body by two distinct 
irregular blows, the first somewhat high in 
the neck. There is an ear missing, which, 
according to tradition, was taken by one 
of the Russells of Fordham. 

Samuel Russell, being in pecuniary diffi- 
culties, applied for assistance to Mr. Cox, 
who, partly (as he afterwards confessed) 
with a view to the acquisition of the head, 
advanced upwards of 100. during the seven 
years ending 30 April. 1787, when, very 
reluctantly, Mr. Russell by a legal deed 
transferred the head to Mr. Cox, who con- 
cealed it even from his own family, to 
prevent incessant applications to see it. 

In 1775 Dr. Southgate, Librarian to the 
British Museum, was asked his opinion of 
its identity, and after comparing it care- 
fully with medals, coins, &c., delivered his 
opinion thus: Gentlemen, you may be 
assured that this is the head of Oliver 
Cromwell.” 

The famous medallist Mr. Kirk writes :— 

The head shewn to me for Oliver Cromwell’s I 
verily believe to be his real head; as I have 
carefully examined it with a coin, and think the 
outline of the face exactly corresponds with it, 
so far as remains. The nostril, which is still to 
be seen, inclines downwards as it does in the 
coin, the cheek bone seems to be as it is engraved, 
and the color of the hair is the same as one well 
copied from an original painting by Cooper, in 
his time. OHN KIRK. 

Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 1775. 

There is an illustration of the head in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘ Narrative | relating to | 
the real embalmed head | of | Oliver Crom- 
well | now exhibiting | in Mead Court in Old 
Broad Street | 1799.’ This is doubtless the 
history referred to in Carlyle’s letter (10 S. xi. 
453.) F. M. R. Hotwortuy. 


THE Storm (10 S. xi. 488).—Your 
correspondent in far Japan has, no doubt, 
heard of the tale of the “Flying Dutchman,” 
numerous versions of which are known in 
Germany. An explanation of the many 
spectre ships”’ actually seen by various 
travellers is given in Sir David Brewster’s 
‘ Letters on Natural Magic ’ 3 


(Sr. also mentions the Flying Dutch- 
man.” 
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THE Crucirirp Tuirves (10 S. xi. 321, 
394).—The story mentioned by Mr. Epwarp 
PrEAcocK came to me in German in ‘ Des 
Herren Jesu Christi Kinder-Buch,’ the gift 
of the starter and first editor of ‘N. & Q’ 
I did not refer to this in my reply (p. 394), 
because there was nothing said of the names 
borne by the robbers, nor were they identi- 
fied with the malefactors who suffered on 
Calvary. One of a band which the Holy 
Family encountered when fiying into Egypt 
preserved Joseph from death, and took him, 
the Blessed Virgin and the Child, to his own 
house. 

“Dieser alte Mirdor hatte eine Frau welche er 
so sehr liebte, wie sein eigenes Leben. Da die Frau 
ihren Mann mit der Jungfrau kommen sab, so 
fasste sie eine grosse Liebe zu derselben und ihrem 
Kinde, begriisste sie sehr freundlich, fiihrte sie in 
ihr Haus, gab ihnen zu essen und zu trinken und was 
sie sonst. néthig hatten. Sie richtete ein Bad zu, 
das Kind zu waschen, bereitete ein schines reines 
Bett, und bat die Jungfrau Maria, dass sie das 
Kind Jesum darin legen sollte. Die Frau des 
Riiubers hatte auch ein Kind, das sehr aussitzig 
und am ganzen Leibe schwarz war ; sie badete und 
wusch ihr Kind in dem Wasser, in welchem das 
Kind Jesus gewaschen worden war, und es wurde 
alsbald rein. Als diess ein anderer Riiuber hérte, 
der gleichfalls einen Ausschlag an seinem Leibe 
hatte, wusch er sich gleichfalls mit diesem Wasser 
und ward rein. Da nahm der alte Riuber das 
Wasser und verwahrte sorgfiiltig. Hatte Jemand 
einen Schaden an sich, er mochte so alt sein, als er 
wollte so bestrich er nur den Schaden mit dem 
Wasser und er wurde sogleich heil. Es kamen 
Viele, die ihn fiir ihre Rettung reich beschenkten, 
wodurch er ein reicher Mann wurde und das Rauben 
nicht mehr nithig hatte.” 

What is substantially the same tale, 
‘ Jésus-Christ et le bon Larron,’ is included 
by M. F. M. Luzel in ‘ Légendes Chrétiennes 
dela Basse-Bretagne ’ (vol. i. p. 137). Anote 
concerning it (vol. ii. pp. 375-6) gives the 
thieves other names than those which have 
been cited in ‘N. & Q. :— 

“Comme on le voit, on n’est pas d’accord sur les 
noms des deux larrons. Dans les Collectanea, vul- 
gairement attribués Béde, on les encore 
Matha et Joca; et dans une histoire de Jésus-Christ 
qui a été écrite en persan par le jésuite Jéréme 

avier, que les Elzévirs ont imprimée en 1639, ils 
sont désignés sous les noms de Lustrin et Vissimus. 
Selon les légendaires crédules du moyen-dge ce fut 
celui des larrons sur lequel porta l’ombre du corps 
du Sauveur qui se convertit.’ 

St. SwIrHIn. 


‘Star,’ 1789: Mayne’s ‘Logan Brazs’ 
(10 S. xi. 449)—If John Mayne’s song 
‘Logan Braes’ (sometimes called from its 
tune ‘Logan Water’) is the object of 
inquiry, it will be found in the preface to 
a little volume containing the author's 
‘Siller Gun, a Poem.’ It is also included in 


every fairly comprehensive Scottish antho- 


logy. When first published in The Star the 
lyric consisted of two stanzas only, to which 
the poet subsequently added a third, admir- 
ably suited in all respects to his original con- 
ception. Some one, however, desirous of 
bringing a pathetic and touching predicament 
to a happy culmination, produced in three 
additional and poetically creditable stanzas a 
comforting and popular narrative, and gave 
the whole to the readers of ‘Duncan’s 
Pocket Encyclopedia of Scottish, English, 
and Irish Songs,’ published at Glasgow in 
1816. This composite version appears in 
Chambers’s ‘Scottish Songs,’ i. 31. It is 
worthy of note that Burns, recalling the 
refrain of Logan’s song as published in The 
Star— 

While my dear lad maun face his faes, 

Far, far frae me and Logan braes— 
momentarily thought it one of the old frag- 
ments of Scottish verse, and straightway 
produced his own ‘ Logan Braes.’ This, 
while fine in many ways and not unworthy 
of its high origin, fails to reach the pastoral 
sweetness, the emotional fervour, and the 
simple pathos of Mayne’s delineation. On 
the whole matter see Johnson’s ‘ Musical 
Museum,’ iv., ed. Laing, 1853. In its original 
version, consisting of two stanzas, the song 
is given, with the melody to which it is set, 
in Chambers’s ‘Scottish Songs prior to 
Burns’; and as finally completed by the 
author it appears in Graham’s ‘Songs of 
Scotland,’ Rogers’s ‘Modern Scottish Min- 
strel,’ and Mary Carlyle Aitken’s ‘Scottish 
Song.’ For an account of Mayne himself see 
memoir in ‘ D.N.B.’ THoMAS BAYNE. 


THACKERAY: RovunpDABouT Papers (10 
S. xi. 141, 210).—If Cor. PripEavux is in 
want of a real joke by the late Thomas Hood 
instead of the supposititious one imagined 
by Thackeray in his Roundabout Papers, 
I can supply him with one, which, as far as’ 
I know, has not appeared in print. _ 

My friend the late William _Fisher, a 
portrait painter of some celebrity and a 
member of the Arts Club, Hanover Square, 
was friendly with Hood, and related that 
when one calling on Hood he found him 
in bed, and Mrs. Hood, whom he described as 
horse-godmother sort of woman ”’(what- 
ever that description may mean), about to 
apply a mustard plaster on Hood’s chest. 
Turning to his visitor, Hood said, referring 
to his spare frame wasted by frequent 
attacks of illness, ‘“‘So much mustard and 
so little meat.” 

Hood died 3 May, 1845. 

Primrose Club, 8. W. 


JoHN HEBB. 
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RicHarD MEREDITH, DEAN OF WELLS 
(10 S. xi. 410, 474).—In answer to H. C.’s 
query as to Dean Meredith’s marriage, 
I may say that it took place at St. Mary’s 
Church, Leicester, on 28 Feb., 1603/4, 
the bride being Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Chippingdale, Doctor of Law, who was a 
resident in the Newark, Leicester. 

There is also reference to Meredith in 
the ‘Calendar of State Papers Domestic, 
JameslI.,’ vol. xiii., under date 21 March, 1605, 
which records a grant to John Chippingdale 
of the advowson of the parsonage of Cheriton, 
diocese of Winchester, to present Ric. 
Meredith, one of the King’s Chaplains. 

In vol. xxviii., under date 9 Nov., 1607, 
is the grant to Ric. Meredith of the Deanery 
of Wells, void by death of Dr. Heydon. 

W. H. 

5, Linden Road, Bedford. 


Guitp (10 8S. xi. 470).—William 
Guild was the son of Matthew Guild, 
armourer in Aberdeen, and was born in 1586. 
He was educated at Marischal College, and 
his first ministerial charge was the parish 
church of King-Edward, near Banff, to 
which he was called in 1608. During his 
ministry at King-Edward the honour of 
Doctor in Divinity was conferred upon 
him by his Alma Mater. In 1631 he became 
one of the ministers of St. Nicholas’ Church, 
and in 1640 he was appointed to the prin- 
cipalship of King’s College. This office 
he held till 1651, when he was ejected by 
Cromwell’s Commission. He thereupon 
asked to be reinstated in his ministry in 
St. Nicholas’; but that was not done, and 
he seems to have lived in retirement until 
his death in 1657. 

Dr. Guild was the author of a great many 
books (see Robertson’s ‘ Bibliography of 
Aberdeen,’ Spalding Club, 1893); but 
although he is not known by these books, 
Dr. Guild’s name is honoured because of his 
liberality to some of our public institutions, 
and particularly to the Incorporated Trades, 
for whom he purchased in 1631 the convent 
buildings of the Trinity Friars (see Shirrefs’s 
‘Life of Dr. William Guild,’ Aberdeen, 1798 
and 1799). JAMES B. THomMsoNn. 

Public Library, Aberdeen. 


Prof. Cooper's article in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ on Dr. William 
Guild, Minister of King Edward (1608-31), 
afterwards Minister of the Second Charge in 
Aberdeen, and Principal of King’s College, 
gives the essential points, and a_ useful 
bibliography is appended. As Dr. Guild’s 
publications are for the most part very 


scarce, the following additions to Prof. 
Cooper’s list of twenty-one publications 
may be noted, viz. :— 

1. Young man’s inquisition. 1608. 

2. Levi: his complaint. Edinburgh, 1617. | 

3. A short treatise agaynst the prophanation of 
the Lord’s Day, especiallie by salmond - fishing 
— in tyme of Divine Service. Aberdeen, 


‘1. To the nobilitie, gentrie, burrowis, ministers, 
and otheris of this lait combinatioun in Covenant, a 
freindlie and faithfull advyss. Aberdeen, 1639. 

5. Isagoge Catechetica. Aberdeen, 1649. 

From the list of editions of ‘ Moses 
Vnuailed’ (the work specially mentioned 
by Mr. RussELL) a very interesting edition 
(London, 1623) is omitted. A nice copy 
of that edition is in this library, and a copy 
is also in the possession of the Aberdeen 
University Library. 

Dr. Cooper’s bibliography gives the date 
of James Shirrefs’s ‘Inquiry into the Life, 
Writings, and Character of Rev. Dr. William 
Guild’ as 1799. That, however, is the 
second edition. The first was issued in 1798. 

G. M. FRASER. 

Public Library, Aberdeen. 


There is a ‘ Life’ of Guild by Dr. James 
Shirrefs (Aberdeen, 1799), who sums him 
up as “‘ possessing not only the talents of a 
man truly great, but the still more amiable 
qualities of one eminently good.” Lists of 
his works are given in ‘D.N.B.,’ Watt’s 
‘ Biblio. Brit.,’ and Darling’s ‘ Cyclo. Biblio.’; 
and more modest ‘Lives’ of him will be 
found in Chalmers’s and Kose’s Biographical 
Dictionaries. Portraits of Guild and_ his 
father are in Trinity Hall, Aberdeen. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 

(Mr. A. R. Bayxey also thanked for reply. ] 


St. Perer’s at Rome (10 8. xi. 448).— 
The story which Mr. Lanctey wants is 
No. If. in ‘Tom Tiddler’s Ground,’ being 
‘The Extra Christmas Number of All the 
Year Round,’ 1861. Its title is ‘ Picking up 
Terrible Company.’ 

According to the reprint of ‘The Nine 
Christmas Numbers of All the Year Round,’ 
26, Wellington Street, Strand, and Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly (1870 or 
about), and the new edition of the stories 
published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall in 
1907, the writer of this thrilling story wes 
Amelia B. Edwards. The two main figures 
in it are Francois Thierry, political offender, 
and Gasparo, burglar, forger, and incendiary. 
They are not on the dome of St. Peter's 
because they are convicts. Having escaped 
from Toulon, they happen to meet at Rome, 
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having enrolled themselves among the eighty 
men hired to light the dome and cupola of 
St. Peter’s on the evening of “ Easter 
Sunday, April the sixteenth.” 

Possibly Miss Edwards had some reason 
for giving this precise date. It would, I 
think, be 16 April, 1854. 

Rosert PIeRPOINT. 


RAILWAY TRAVELLING REMINISCENCES (10 
S. xi. 486).—It does not require to be a 
septuagenarian to remember the term 
“covered carriages” as officially used by 
railway companies. In the later sixties— 
and it may be later—the Great Western 
Railway Company, to my personal recol- 
lection, always announced its excursions 
as * First class, ; covered carriages, 


EMENDATIONS IN Books (10 8. xi. 
401).—Political students who are at the 
same time men of leisure may be interested in 
recalling the history of the debates on the 
Budget of 1841, which has been admirably 
summarized in a work that has attained 
high renk as @ classic during the lifetime 
of its author—‘ The Life and Letters of Lord 
Meceulay.’ I can only be permitted to 
meke a bare reference to a situation which 
in some important respects bore a striking 
similarity to that which is agitating the 
taxpayer at the present moment, and my 
sole object in writing is to invite attention 
to an apparent verbal irregularity in Sir 
George Trevelyan’s historical review. One 
main feature in the Budget, which aroused 
strong opposition on the part of the planting 
interest in the West Indies, was a proposal 
to reduce the duty on foreign sugar, and on 
this the historian remerks :— 

“Lord Sandon moved an amendment, skilfully 
framed to catch the votes of Abolitionist members 
of the Liberal party, and the discussion was dis- 
cussed through eight livelong nights, with intinite 
repetition of argument, and dreariness of detail.” 
To discuss a Budget is a feat which requires 
unusual qualities on the part of our Parlia- 
mentary stalwarts, but to discuss a dis- 
cussion on e Budget is a towr de force which, 
if not beyond the capacity of the House of 
Commons, few would care to undertake 
except those vigorous writers on the Press 
whose power, if we may believe Lord Rose- 
bery, exceeds that of any statesman, and 
who in a collective gathering strike even 
Prime Ministers with awe. I am therefore 
inclined to think thet the intention of the 
Writer was to say thet the discussion was pro- 


humane days we are spared by the merciful 
use of the guillotine. The passage will be 
found at p. 401 of the cheap edition of the 
book in Longman’s “ Silver Library.” 

W. F. Pripeavx. 


Woman Burnt FOR POISONING HER 
Hussanp (10 8. xi, 407, 497).—A girl was 
sentenced to be burnt to death at Exeter 
in 1782 for killing her master. In The 
Flying Post for 3 May, 1782, is the brief 
announcement :— 

“On Monday, Rebecca Downing was committed 
to High-Gaol for poisoning her Master.” 

The trial took place at the following July 
assizes, and is thus chronicled in the issue 
of the same paper for 2 August :— 

* Thursday last the Assizes ended here, at which 
Rebecca Downing was sentenced to be burnt alive 
for the murder of Richard Jarvis.” 

On another page of this newspaper are 
the following cetails of the execution in 
question :— 

“Rebecca Downing was, on Monday last, 
pursuant of her sentence, drawn on a sledge to the 
place of execution, attended by an amazing con- 
course of people, where, after being strangled, her 
body was burnt to ashes. While under sentence, 
and at the _— of execution, she appeared totally 
ignorant of her situation, and insensible to every 
kind of admonition.” 

The “ place of execution” was Ringswell, 
situated about a mile and a half outside the 
city. A small burial-ground was attached 
to it, given by the Mayor of Exeter (John 
Petre) in 1557. 

The murder took place at Esst Portle- 
mouth in South Devon. In the graveyard 
there, a little to the north-west of the 
fifteenth-century tower of the parish church 
(dedicated to St. Winwaloe, a sixth-century 
Breton), may be seen an old slate headstone. 
The inscription thereupon is rather difficult 
to decipher, but, with a little trouble, can 
be read as follows :— 

“Here lieth the body of Richard Jarvis of 
Rickham in this parish, who departed this life the 
25th day of May, 1782, aged 79. 
Through poison strong, he was cut off, 
And brought to death at last. 
It was by his apprentice girl, 
On whom there’s sentence past. 
Oh, may all people warning take, 
For she was burnéd at a stake.” 
Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


This subject has often been discussed, 
and the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ contain much 
information with regard to it, as the follow- 
ing references will testify: 4 8. xi. 174, 222, 
347; 5S. xii. 149; 7S. viii. 387; ix. 49. 


longed through eight livelong nights, a 
waste of time from which in these more 


The most notorious case was that of Mrs. 
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Catherine Hayes, Thackeray’s ‘‘ Catherine,” 
who was executed on 9 May, 1726. 
Horace BLeACckKLey. 


Sir Lewis Porxiarp (10 8. xi. 365, 433, 
495, 515).—I am at a loss to understand 
why Mr. Ruopes should think the judge’s 
will better evidence of the number of his 
children than the statements of the Devon- 
shire historians. Wes there anything to 
prevent his leaving all his property to six 
only of his twenty-two children, or for that 
matter to one only, if he felt so inclined ? 
In addition to the authorities already 
quoted by me I would refer your correspond- 
ents to the following. 

Westcote, circa 1560, in his ‘ View of 
Devonshire’ states that the judge had 
eleven sons and eleven daughters. Five of 
his daughters were married, the Christian 
names of some of whom he is unable to 
give; but he names their husbands, and 
we know that four of his sons attained the 
honour of knighthood. He does not men- 
tion the window. 

Risdon, circa 1580, in his ‘Survey of 
Devon,’ says :— 

“*TIn Nymet church judge Pollard lieth honourably 
interred, having a monument erected to his 
memory, a window of which church, whereunto he 
was a benefactor, sheweth his name, marriage, 
office, and issue, with his effigies and his lady’s 
figured fairly in glass, having ten sons on the one 
side and so many daughters on the other side, a 
fair offspring.” 

Moore in his ‘History of Devonshire’ 
(1829) gives the story of the window with 
twenty-two children. 

Now Westcote was born some twenty 
years, and Risdon some forty years, after 
the judge’s death, when the window was 
probably intact, and both may have seen 
it. Again, Prince, who confirms the story, 
was a Devonshire vicar for the long period 
of forty-eight years—six at Totnes, and 
forty-two at Berry Pomeroy close by. He 
must have been engaged for many years in 
collecting material for his ‘Worthies of 
Devon,’ 2 work that for the time at which 
he wrote it is singularly correct. He may 
surely be considered as trustworthy as any 
one, and a better authority than the judge’s 


will. A. J. Davy. 
Torquay. 


PENINSULAS (10,8. xi. 490).—The south- 
ward direction of most peninsulas requires 
a geological, not a meteorological explana- 
tion. No such explanation can cover all 
cases, since there are several varieties of 
geological structure in peninsulas ; but the 
most striking cases—viz., Africa, Arabia, 


India, and Greenland—can be shown to have 
once formed part of more extensive land- 
masses, and to be the upstanding relics 
between areas that have sunk along great 
fissure-planes—these sunken areas widening 
and coalescing to the south. The classical 
work on this and allied subjects is ‘Das 
Antlitz der Erde,’ by Prof. E. Suess of 
Vienna (translated as ‘The Face of the 
Earth’). For one attempt at a general 
explanation of the earth-movements that 
have produced these peninsular masses, see 
the popular account of the tetrahedral 
theory of the earth in Prof. J. W. Gregory’s 
‘Geography, Structural, Physical, and Com- 
parative’ (Blackie). A more complicated 
theory was expounded by Prof. Love in his 
address to the Mathematical Section of the 
British Association in 1907. 
A. Mortey DaAvIEs. 


*“Hacksut BENT” (10 8S. xi. 507).— 

“ Hackbut ’’ is another name for, or form 
of, ‘‘ Arquebus.” ‘Bent’ = aimed. Sce 
‘N.E.D.,’ s.». bend, where the phrase asked 
about is quoted, from Scott’s ballad ‘ Cadyow 
Castle ’ 

With hackbut bent, my secret stand, 

Dark as the purposed deed, I chose. 
The reference is, of course, to the assassina- 
tion of the Regent Murray by Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh. See ‘Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border,’ in the ‘ Poetical Works of 
Sir Walter Scott,’ vol. iii. p. 428 (Edinburgh, 
Archibald Constable & Co., 


The words are to be found in Scott’s 
‘Cadyow Castle.’ The hackbut or hagbut 
was the ancient matchlock carbine, and 
“bent ” means cocked.”’ 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


THomas BRowNE ANNE TOWNSHEND 
(10 8. xi. 410, 473).—I am much obliged to 
the correspondents who kindly try to 
elucidate Anne Townshend's precise rela- 
tionship to Sir Thomas Browne. Mr. 
FRED. JOHNSON, than whom there is no 
better authority on Norfolk pedigrees, says 
that from the facts he states ‘‘ the inference 
is that Nevil Cradock [Anne Townshend’s 
father] married a sister of Sir Thomas 
Browne.” This is certainly a legitimate 
inference, though the fact that Elizabeth 
Cradock, presumably daughter also of 


Nevil Cradock, makes the Witherleys her 
principal legatees, might point to a relation- 
ship through the Milehams, as Hobart 
Mileham, a sister of Lady Browne’s, married 
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Edmund Witherley. What relation was 
Nevil Witherley to this Edmund ? Another 
sister of Lady Browne’s, Willoughby Mile- 
ham, is not accounted for in the Mileham 
pedigrees I have seen. 

The Browne relations are numerous and 
most perplexing. Sir Thomas, in his letters, 
mentions the following “‘ cozens ’’—Barker, 
Hobbs, Cradock, Townshend; Astley and 
his lady (this was Dean Astley and his wife, 
who was a daughter of J. Hobart, to whom 
Sir Thomas signs himself “ your unworthy 
Kinsman ”’—the kinship apparently being 
through Lady Browne, whose mother was a 
daughter of John Hobart, but his place in 
the Hobart pedigree is unknown to me); cozen 
Witherley (his wife’s niece); cozen Bendish ; 
ecozen John Cradock; cozen Buck; cozen 
Rotheram ; and—greater puzzle still—‘‘ my 
sister Whiting.” 

Lady Browne names as “cozens” Buck- 
barg (sic) Bendish; Felton; Mr. Cottrell; 
the Howells; Tenison (wife of Joseph 
Tenison her nephew, son of Archdeacon 
Tenison and her sister Anne Mileham). 

Edward Browne, Sir Thomas’s son, in his 
diary mentions the following relatives, viz., 
“my uncle Bendish, who perhaps now 
{1669] is Mayor”; aunt Bendish; cozen 
Betty Cradock, doubtless the Elizabeth 
whose will Mr. JOHNSON quotes; cozen 
Garway (his great-grandfather was Garway 
or Garraway); cozen Barker ; aunt Tenison 
(see above); aunt Gawdy; and “‘ my dear 
sister Cottrell.” 

Allowing for the loose use of “ cozen”’ 
in those times, and even of “ sister,” though 
I have given much time and investigation 
to the kin of Sir Thomas, Lady, and Edward 
Browne, I have yet feiled to unravel the 
relationships of most of the foregoing, and 
I should be grateful to any correspondent 
who would help to throw light on them. 

Siema Tav. 


Brack Daviess (10 S. xi. 507).—There is a 
most unfavourable notice of this person at 
pp. 35-41 of ‘The Minor Jockey Club, or, 
A Sketch of the Manners of the Greeks,’ 
published for R. Farnham, and sold by the 
booksellers at Bath, Newmarket, York, and 
London, n.d. (?1794), This is a work in the 
same style as ‘ The Jockey Club,’ and writing 
of Davies, the author says :— 

“His friend Louse P...g...t, in the Jockey Club, 

as treated his old friend with most unjust and 
\npardonable severity, which was not to be ex- 
pected, as there appears a wonderful similitude in 
the disposition of these worthies.” 

I find that in 1820 the gambling house 
10, King Street, was kept by “the elder 


Davis.”’ I do not know if this could have 
been Black Davis, who at one time kept a 
house in St. James’s Street. F. Jesse. 


Dr. Jonnson’s Watcu (10 S. xi. 281, 494; 
xii, 12).—There is, as Mr. LYNN states at 
the last reference, no textual authority for 
yap. But I think it was inserted in order 
to suggest more clearly the previous in- 
junction to work in the Biblical passage, 
otherwise night cometh” might 
naturally be taken as an injunction to rest. 
I note that ydp is in the right place as 
second word. Walter Scott’s sundial had 
apparently the same inscription with yap. 
It is figured on the frontispiece of his ‘Journal’ 
(2 vols., Edinburgh, David Douglas, 1890), 
and on the page of tissue paper over it is 
quoted :— 

“*T must home to work while it: is called day ; for 
the night cometh when no man can work. put 
that text, many a year ago, on my dial-stone ; but it 
often preached in vain.’—Scott’s ‘ Life,’ x. 88.” 
Where did Scott get this form of the motto ? 
Is there any record of his deriving it from 
Johnson ? HIPPOCcLIDES. 


Henry EmMBLIN AND THEODOSIUS KEEN 
(10 S. xi. 448).—There is an account of the 
first-named architect in the ‘ D.N.B.’ under 
Emlyn, the customary spelling of his name. 
To this may be added that one of his daugh- 
ters married Capell Lofft the elder (q.v.) ; 
while another, Maria, was the first wife of 
Thomas Clio Rickman (g.v.), under whose 
notice, however, this fact is not stated. 
I can give further particulars of this mar- 
riage, if required. 

It is, of course, ungrateful to criticize a 
work of such profound value and interest 
as the ‘D.N.B.,’ but it must be said that 
the absence therefrom of systematic genea- 
logical information is the despair of the 
rapidly increasing number of students of 
heredity, to whom the pedigrees of the 
persons whose biographies are to be found 
therein form an obvious field of research. 

Another instance that occurs to me of 
this lack of system is in the case of Sir 
Richard Owen, the anatomist, the name of 
whose wife (though mentioned, with the 
fact of her marriage, in the account of Clift, 
her father) does not appear in his own 
biography. PEeRCEVAL Lucas. 


The restoration of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, in 1787-90 was carried out b 
Henry Emlyn (not Emblin), an architect 
resident at Windsor, and the author of ‘A 
Proposition for a New Order of Architecture, 


with Rules for drawing its Several Parts,’ 
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folio, London, 1781. He was elected F.S.A. 
25 June, 1795; and died 10 Dee., 1815, 
aged 86 years. There is a short biography 
of him in the Architectural Publication 
Society’s ‘ Dictionary of Architecture.’ 
BENS. WALKER. 
Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


‘An Excursion TO JERSEY’ (10 xi. 
507) was written and illustrated by my 
grandfather Major-General Godfrey Charles 
Mundy, Governor of Jersey, also the author 
of ‘Our Antipodes’ and ‘ Journal of a Tour 
in India.’ The only edition of which I 
have any knowledge is that to which your 
correspondent refers, but there may have 
been a subsequent edition of which I have 
copy: Percy DrypEN Munpy. 

ove. 


MatHersBe’s ‘Srances A Du PERRIER’ 
(10 8. xi. 507).—The second verse, 
De murmurer contre elle et perdre patience, 
is well known. I did not see the translation 
in The Spectator. Is it the excellent trans- 
lation of Longfellow ? H. K. H 


The concluding stanza of this poem is 
to be found in “‘ Les cent meilleurs Poémes 
(lyriques) de la Langue francaise, choisis 
par Auguste Dorchain,” published in London 
by Gowans & Gray, 1908. JoHN HEB. 


Miss LA Rocur, Lapy Ecutin (10 §. xi. 
501).—Mr. BLEaAcKLEY may learn some- 
thing about this lady from the ‘“ Delaval 
Papers,” a mass of documents discovered 
at Seaton Delaval, some of which have been 
published locally, and others calendared 
by the Hist. MSS. Commission. icc 

. B—R. 


South Shields. 


Masor RopericK MACKENZIE (10 S. viii. 
30).—This officer seems to have been 
identical with Lieut. Roderick Mackenzie, 
of the 7lst Regiment, who was killed at 
the storming of Seringapatam on 15 May, 
1791, when the 7lst so gallantly drove the 
enemy across the river. I am thus able to 
answer my own query. D. M. R. Q. 


Carr. Tuos. Boys (10 8. xi. 487).—There 
is a list of twenty-one captains of Deal 
Castle in the Rev. C. R. 8. Elvin’s later 
book on ‘Walmer and Walmer Castle,’ 
pp. 91-3. The date of the appointment of 
Capt. Thos. Boys is there given as 20 Feb., 
1551, and the name of his predecessor as 
Thomas Wingfield. 

Lyon’s date (1538) is probably incorrect, 
as, according to a paper by Mr. W. L 


Rutton, “‘ Deal Castle and its fellows ’’ were 
only founded in March, 1539. They do not 
appear to have been completed until 1540, 
in which year they were placed under the 
control of the Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports by the statute 32 Henry VIII. cap 48, 
sect. 6. G. H. W. 


Name -Corruption: Movuntars BowrrR 
(10 S. xi. 505).—The village of Monkton, 
near Jarrow—the reputed birthplace of 
the Venerable Bede—used to be, and may 
be yet, known as ‘‘ Mounten,” or rather 
“Moonten,” the dialect giving oo sound 
for ou. R. B—r. 


“SEVEN AND NINE”: £“ PEANUT’’ 
Pourrician (10 8S. xi. 410, 497).—Mr. 
THORNTON mistakes the meaning of ‘‘ seven- 
by-nine politician ”’ in the U.S.: it means 
just the reverse of one who “cuts some 
figure,” viz., a borné man, of tco limited 
abilities, force, or outlook to cut much of 
any. The phrase refers to the old-fashioned 
window-panes, before the time when glass 
filling the whole or half of the sash was 
common; these were ‘seven by nine” in 
hundreds of thousands of farm or village 
houses, and an affliction to the hard-worked 
housewives who had to clean them. It 
differs from “ parish politician’ in England 
or “village politician” here, as not neces- 
sarily implying a restricted field of action ; 
there are plenty in the national ficld; the 
name concerns what they do, not where or 
how conspicuously they do it. Its nearest 
synonym is “ peanut ”’ politician, ¢.c., bearing 
the same relation to large political ideas 
and plans as a peanut vender, or huckster 
of peanuts and roast chestnuts in a push- 
cart, does to large mercantile activities. 
Neither name implies a low position or 
importance: only the pettiness of the 
issues which form the staple of the activities. 
Chairmen of national committees, U.S. 
Senators, even Cabinet ministers, have often 
been peanut politicians; that is, given up 
their whole souls to questions of petty 
patronage and mean huckstering for spoils, 
without political principles or thought for 
the national welfare or dignity. The Duke 
of Newcastle in the elder Pitt’s time was a 
““seven-by-nine”’ or peanut politician of 
the foremost type. Similar names are 
““two-cent’’ or “two-for-a-cent”’ (‘‘ ha’- 

enny ’’ comes just between) or ‘ huckle- 

erry’ (whortleberry) politician: the last 
having the same implication as “ peanut ”’ 
—one who peddles huckleberries by the 
quart. Forrest MorGan. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Miscellaneous... 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


County Folk-lore—Vol. V. Folk-lore concerning 
Lincolnshire. Collected by Mrs. Gutch and 
Mabel Peacock. (Published for the Folk-lore 
Society by D. Nutt.) 

Tue Devit looks over Lincoln, according to the 

old saying. The adherents of the Royal Archzo- 

logical Institute, who are to do the same thing 
at the end of this month, may be recommended 
to peruse this most interesting volume, which is 
full of fascinating tradition and folk-lore con- 
cerning the county of Lincoln. The whole is 
excellently arranged by the skilful hand of 

Mr. N. W. Thomas, and has been collected with 

admirable zeal by Mrs. Gutch and Miss Mabel 

Peacock, daughter of our old contributor Mr. 

Edward Peacock. The last-mentioned scholar 

in his ‘ Glossary of Words used in the Wapentakes 

of Manley and Corringham,’ in our own columns, 
and elsewhere has done much to elucidate and 
preserve the fast-fading relics of earlier days. 

Miss Peacock says in her Preface that ‘‘ the only 

striking characteristic of Lincolnshire folk-lore 

is its lack of originality.”’ This, however, is a 

feature which pleases us, since many of the stories 

and customs recall slightly different variants 
with which we are familiar in different parts of 

England. Thus we knew well a ‘“‘ wise man” 

who was accused of ‘‘ overlooking ”’ people, and 

was called by village folk ‘* a witch.” 
Green’s forsaken, and yellow’s forsworn, 
But blue’s the prettiest colour that’s worn, 

is the Oxfordshire form we have heard of the 

couplet here quoted from Grantham. ‘ Kex,” 

““keck,”’ or ‘‘ kecksy,”’ a general name for umbel- 

liferous plants, we know best in the second form. 

It is a word securely recorded in our language, 

for it occurs in Shakespeare, and also in the 

Dorset dialect of Mr. Thomas Hardy. 

Three sections full of interest are those con- 
cerned with ‘ Animals,’ ‘ Goblindom,’ and ‘ Witch- 
craft.’ At Stamford the custom of informing bees 
of a death is prevalent, a rite concerning which our 
correspondents have written at different times, 
and which appears in the literature of ancient 
Greece. Under ‘ Epworth’ we learn of “ Tom 
Boggle,’ the almost universal name for a ghost, 
which reminds us of ‘‘ poor Tom ”’ in ‘ King Lear.’ 
The same great play has ‘‘ Handy-dandy,”’ a child’s 
game recorded here. Among the ‘ Goblin Names ’ 
might, perhaps, be included Tennyson’s “‘ boggle ”” 
which was like a ‘‘ butter-bump.” We have 
met with several educated persons who carry a 
potato in their pocket or a chestnut for rheu- 
matism, just as Lincolnshire folk do. 

According to Mr. Peacock, ‘‘ in making a bed 
you must be careful not to turn over the bed or 
mattress on Sunday, as is done at other times ; 
you will have bad luck all the week if you do.” 
A Yorkshire informant tells us, however, that 
the Sunday turning means turning away love, 
and the Friday turning bad luck. From the same 
source we gather that to walk under a ladder 
is not unlucky if you wish hard. Bowing at the 


first sight of the new moon we have heard of often, 
but our folk-lore orders nine such curtseys. 

Mr. Peacock is also the authority for a quaint 
set of sheep-shearing numerals beginning ‘‘ Yan, 


tan, tethera,” which were employed at the begin. 
ning of the nineteenth century in several places 
in Lincolnshire. 

We pause over the pages of the volume with 
delight, and with difficulty restrain ourselves from 
many comments on the lore which is peculiarly 
the province of ‘ N. & Q.’ 


Roman Life and Manners under the 
Empire. By Ludwig Friedlander. 
Translation by J. H. Freese and Leonard A, 
Magnus. Vol. II. (Routledge & Sons.) 


WE are glad to see the continuation of this version, 
which must be welcome to a large number of 
classical students. A third volume will complete. 
the author’s text, and we learn with great satis- 
faction that his excursuses and notes will be pub- 
lished in a fourth. The present instalment reads 
easily, and is very interesting on the subject of 
‘Roman Luxury.’ 


In The Fortnightly Mr. J. L. Garvin’s ‘ Imperial 
and Foreign Affairs: a Review of Events,’ leads 
off, and is interesting throughout. Mr. Edward 
Clodd’s article ‘ George Meredith : some Recollec- 
tions,’ is genial and intimate, and probably the. 
most interesting of the month to the literary 
reader. Mr. J. C. Bailey writes on ‘ Meredith’s 
Poetry.’ Rowland Gray’s ‘Heavy Fathers’ 
is clever, but not very convincing, dealing with 
two or three parents who have laid a heavy hand 
on their offspring. Mrs. Stopes has a learned 
article, which is well fortified with references, 
on ‘ Burbage’s ‘‘ Theatre,” ’ and her daughter 
Dr. Marie Stopes gives notes of ‘An Expedition 
to the Southern Coal-Mines of Japan,’ which are 
fresh and of decided interest. Mr. Edward 
Garnett in ‘ The Censorship of Public Opinion ’ 
prints a paper against Mr. Redford’s office. There - 
is something, we think, to be said on the other side, 
though we regard much of the censorship of plays . 
in recent years as inconsistent. Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett begins ‘ Letters to Sanchia,’ a narrative . 
in his best and somewhat Meredithian manner. 
The young charmeur represented reminds us, 
indeed, of a figure in Meredith’s work supposed ' 
to be derived from R. L. Stevenson. 


In The Nineleenth Century politics figure 
largely : Mr. W. Frewen Lord has an exaggerated 
tirade on ‘ The Creed of Imperialism’; Sir Felix 
Schuster attacks the Death Duties in unconvincing 
style; and Mr. Austin Harrison introduces once 
again an inspired underling in ‘ The Cult of Teddy 
Bear,’ which seems to us rather foolish. Prof. 
Vambéry concludes his ‘ Personal Recollections of 
Abdul Hamid II. and his Court,’ and shows what a 
bundle of conflicting habits and ideas the Sultan 
was. Mr. Marcus B. Huish deals with the repre- . 
sentation of ‘ British Art at Venice’ in a British 
pavilion secured by the liberality of Sir David 
Salomons, and suggests that Venice ought to. 
raise a monument to Ruskin. The article, though 
sensible, is spoilt by inflated language. Mr 
W. C. D. Whetham and his wife in ‘ The Extinction 
of the Upper Classes’ have an important subject 
—the modern limitation of children; but we 
fear that public warnings are useless in such 
matters. In the breeding of unhealthy children 
those who should know best what they are doing 
are often the worst offenders. ‘ Frére Jacques’ 
is one of Miss Rose Bradley’s accomplished travel 
articles, giving a pretty picture of late spring 
in Corsica. Canon Vaughan writes well on * The - 
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Revision of the Prayer Book Psalter.’ Mr. 
George B. Wilson makes a reply in ‘ “ True 
Temperance”? and the Public-House’ to Mr. 
Edwyn Barclay’s statements as an eminent brewer. 


In The Cornhill Mr. Binyon has an ambitious 
and not wholly successful poem, ‘ Mother and 
Child.’ It is, however, far preferable to the smooth 
cleverness which generally is accounted good 
verse nowadays. Miss Cholmondeley’s ‘ Vicarious 
Charities: a Dialogue,’ is admirably witty and 
sensible, and will be read with pleasure by many 
people in society who are bored and wearied by 
unsuitable applicants for help in various forms. 
Dr. Fitchett retells a vivid chapter of Australian 
history in ‘ The Tale of the Eureka Stockade’ ; 
and E. V. B. has an impressive short story of 

hostly possession in ‘An Unseen Terror.’ 

atharine Tynan sketches a very gracious figure 
with old ideas and a young heart in ‘ The Lady of 
the Manor.’ ‘ The Seven Thirty’ is a delightful 
story of a London landlady by Dorothea Deakin. 
‘ Briton and Boer in South Africa,’ by a Cape M.A., 
and ‘ Babies of the State,’ by Mrs. H. O. Barnett, 
both treat in an informing way subjects of 
importance to every Englishman. The mortality 
among the babies dependent on the State is more 
shocking than the tale of any foreign war. 


In Whe National Review Mr. Avstin Dobson’s 
account of ‘Mr. Cradock of Gumley’ is the most 
interesting article to any one with literary tastes. 
Cradock was not a great figure, but he has left 
memorable notes of great figures, such as Johnson 
and Garrick, which Mr. Dobson has woven into a 
charming article. ‘The late Lord Glenesk and 
The Morning Post, by M. T. Ferguson, dwells 
justly on the honourable ~_ the paper and its 
modern maker have played in journalism ; but its 
progressive character in social reform is possibly 
exaggerated. It is said that the first regular War 
Correspondent was C. L. Gruneisen, who _repre- 
sented The Morning Post in the Carlist War of 
1837. Miss Black-Hawkins has a curious short 

aper on ‘Wasps as Pets.’ Mr. A. Maurice Low, 
in dealing with ‘American Affairs,’ rebukes 7'he 
Spectator for its tone of condescension towards 
the United States; and Mr. Benson Hayes, in 
‘Hypnotism and Character,’ tells of the suc- 
cesses of a French doctor, Bérillon, in curing 
diseases and unpleasant habits. The writer 
says that at the dispensary in the Rue St. 
André des Arts “the fee is a nominal one, 
within the means of the poorest; and a glance at 
the number of patients present belonging to the 
working classes convinced me that faith in the 
healing power of ——_ must be very widely 
spread in Paris.” ‘Episodes of the Month’ is, as 
usual, a pungent summary of politics. The 
Imperial Press Conference is described as ‘‘a con- 
spicuous and unclouded success.” Unfortunately, 
it was somewhat of a party character. Much is 
made of Lord Rosebery’s famous letter concerning 
the Budget, and he is asked to take a ‘‘ clear, strong 
lead,” as both the dominant party in the Commons 
and the House of Lords are too apprehensive 
concerning their respective fortunes to look after 
the country. 

StrupENtTs of history and biography are 
seriously indebted to L’Intermédiaire, which 
continues to afford valuable assistance in eluci- 
dating many doubtful details connected with 
the social development of the French nation 


and the growth of its literature. Among the 
families who have lately been discussed in its 
pages may be mentioned those who are con- 
nected by blood or alliance with the kindred of 
Jeanne d’Arc. The man who assassinated the 
Duke of Guise at Orleans in 1563 comes under 
notice ; and several famous, or infamous, actors in 
the great drama of the Revolution and the First 
Empire are also discussed. One query draws 
attention to the fact that under the ancien régime 
many people wore swords who had no legal 
right to do so. According to the police reports 
of the eighteenth century, Jews, actors, lettrés, 
and others broke the formal rules in this respect. 
It does not appear, however, that they were 
prosecuted for infringing the law. 

A somewhat quaint account of the physical 
relics of St. Francis of Sales—such as his heart 
and tongue—is given in another note. His 
remains seem to abound. It appears that the 
* Hagiologie nivernaise,’ by Monseigneur Grosnier, 
explains the existence of numerous examples of 
his hair and blood in the monasteries of the 
Visitandines by referring to ‘‘ le manuscrit des 
Visitandines,”” which shows that the saint’s 
valet de chambre had an elevated conception of 
his employer’s sanctity, and accordingly pre- 
served everything of which St. Francis had 
made use. His old clothes, the cuttings of his 
hair, and the blood taken from his veins when, 
following the fashion of the time, he was bled, 
were carefully hoarded. ‘‘I foresaw that one 
day all these would become relics,’ the servitor 
explained when questioned on the subject after 
the holy man’s death. In this instance a man 
did prove a hero to his valet, and the latter had 
the acumen not only to recognize that he was 
living with a man of unusual type, but also to 
conclude that at some future date anything 
which had formed part of him, or been in contact 
with him, would have a value for the collectors 
of religious keepsakes. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must ohserve the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to > 
- in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

Drtra.—See the extensive literature of the 
subject. ‘‘First-hand knowledge” is in any case 
difficult to prove. 

V. H.C. (“Suppression of Duelling in England”). 
ag 10S. ii. 367, 435; iii. 16, 475; iv. 333; v. 112, 


J. &—Forwarded. 
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